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ALBA LONGA AND SIR WILLIAM GELL. 


A Great deal has been written at various 
times concerning the site of Alba Longa, 
“que ab situ porrecte in dorso urbis Longa 
Alba appellata”; but it can hardly be said 
that satisfactory light has been thrown upon 
the subject. It is perhaps still a problem, 
and it is one which has offered for solution 
difficulties far greater than those concerning 
such sites as those of Gabii, Ficulea, or Col- 
latia—difficulties, in fact, which may better 
be compared with those which have attended 
the identification of Lake Regillus, at last so 
satisfactorily overcome by my friend Mr. 
Wm. Ashby, Jun.* But for a long while 
past the asserted discoveries near Palazzolo, 
made by our countryman Sir William Gell, 
have been held absolute confirmation of the 
views of elder antiquaries. The latter held 
that, because Palazzolo occupies a position 
conforming to the description in Dionysius, 
which deuies Alba to have stood between 
the mountain and the lake, therefore the 
latter town could only have been situated in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Palazzolo. 
Gell, accordingly, places Alba Longa upon 


* ‘Sul Vero Sito del Lago Regillo,’ vol. vii. fase. 2, 
Rendiconti della Reale Accademia 


ei Lincei. 


the ridge of Costa Caselle, between the 
famous Macchia di Marino* and the convent 
of Portuguese Franciscans at Palazzolo, 
where he locates the “arx” of the city, ¢.e., 
along the northern flank of the Lake of 
Albano, and upon the rim of its lofty 
crater. 

Gell states the results of his examination 
of the place, describes a great cave (still to 
be seen there), and tells ie he found vast 
blocks of masonry, knolls covered with ruin 
and traces of a road leading from the sacr 
Macchia towards the cave and Palazzolo itself. 

Now the results of repeated personal 
examination, in company with Prof. Lan- 
ciani and others, have convinced me that 
Gell was at once carried away by his admir- 
able enthusiasm and a sort of fascination 
towards Palazzolo and that side of the Lake 
of Albano. It all burst upon him, as it has 
sometimes done, erroneously, upon many of 
us ; and he permitted himself too easily to 
become convinced. It is true there are dis- 
tinct traces of an ancient track cut in the 
rock. There are unmistakable later remains 
of family tombs. There is also a feature in 
the nature of the rock which frequently 
makes one perceive traces of man’s handi- 
work, which, upon closer observation, prove 
to be the a of nature. There, too, are 
occasionally holes in the rock which closely 
resemble “loculi”; but these also, upon 
inspection, turn out to be purely natural 
formations. In fact, there are abundantly 
spread around those uliar temptations 
which either most easily seduce the archeo- 
logical mind, or else put it very severely 
upon its guard. 

And thus far one can entirely agree with 
Sir William that thereabouts are abundant 
remains. On examination of these remains, 
however, what are the results? They consist 
entirely of the débris of villas, tanks, and 
tombs of late consular and imperial times. 
The ancient road, at best, isa mere track in the 
rock wide enough for one vehicle, in no sense 
a street, or approaching the importance of a 
thoroughfare toa town. The rest is abrupt 
rock, descending to far-down cultivated 
vine and olive yards containing plentiful 
other remains of villas, &c., likewise belong- 
ing chiefly to imperial days. “Opus reticu- 
latum,” marble, and brick abound, and the 
brickstamps tell their tales. In one case, 
however, I was fortunate enough to discover 


* The folk of Marino (Castromenium) still regard 
with awe this wood in which the Diet of the Latin 
tribes was wont to be held. They believe that if a 
tree is felled there the salubrity of their town will 


depart. 
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an inscribed marble block, showing the sur- 
rounding remains to have belonged to a 
doubtless sumptuous villa pertaining to the 
Galba family. I am driven, therefore, to 
infer, with Prof, Lanciani, after six days 
entirely devoted to careful research on the 
actual ground, that the remains seen by Sir 
William Gell belong to a period centuries 
later than the destruction of Alba Longa. 
So much, then, for the statements of cer- 
tain modern guide-books to the effect that 
“since attention was first turned to this spot, 
every succeeding discovery has curiously 
confirmed the opinion that this is the true 
site of Alba Longa.” 

This site, it may be added, is a most 
fascinating one. Far below, partly filling the 
original crater, are spread the almost wind- 
less waters of the Lake of Albano, broken 
here and there by the ripplings of a group of 
wild duck, and on their farther side clearly 
reflecting the domed church, the now deserted 
Papal palace, and the neighbourin houses of 
Castel Gandolfo. All is sunny and peaceful. 
No thundering or supernatural noises from 
the mountain ever disturb the peasant sing- 
ing among his far-down waterside vines, and 
no showers of pumice fall in the streets of 
the townlets to banish the tranquillity of 
their inhabitants. 

But in the days of Gell himself, in 
1817, a discovery was made over there, at 
a spot forming a rectangle between our- 
selves by the Macchia di Marino and Castel 
Gandolfo, which, as Prof. Lanciani has 
written, “though neglected and despised at 
the time, is now considered to be the most 
important ever made in connexion with the 
foundation andearly history of Rome,” namely, 
an extensive ancient cemetery underlying 
lava and ashes, in turn covered over by the 
green wheat of the modern swellings of Pas- 
colare, called Monte Crescenzio and Monte 
Cucco. Excavation there has been rewarded 
by the most remarkable findings of clay 
and vases and jars of 
black Etruscan ware, e~~ with utensils 
of various descriptions. In fact, here lies the 
great burial-ground of the early civilization 
of this district, itself buried in turn by at 
least more than one of those comparatively 
recent eruptions of the Alban mount—“ In 
Monte Albano biduum continenter lapidibus 

luit”"—of which Livy, as well as the Arval 

nscription, has informed us. 

Here, surely enough, were laid to rest the 
forefathers of the founders of “ Roma Quad- 
rata,” whose descendants were probably driven 
from the mountain by a recrudescence of its 
activities. This splendid and spacious ceme- 


tery, within a mile of the Via Appia Antica, 
was the receptacle of the ancestors of the 
Roman people—the forebears of the Fabii, the 
Julii, &e. 

That being so, there arises at once the im- 

rtant question, Where was situated Alba 

onga—the town of the long street over- 
looking the Lake of Albano? It is impossible 
to suppose that if Alba Longa was situated 
across the waters at Palazzolo, where Cell 
placed it, her inhabitants would have carried 
their dead four miles around the lake in order 
to bury them here. And we may ask, Is it 
likely that Alba Longa would have been 
located at a point so dangerously under 
the cone of the mountain that not only 
would it have incurred constant risk of de- 
struction, but its inhabitants would have 
their escape entirely cut of? 

Perhaps the only and sure way out of 
these difficulties, and one with which local 
evidence certainly agrees, is to believe with 
Prof. Lanciani that the little town of Castel 
Gandolfo itself, with its one long street, 
indeed occupies the site of ancient Alba 
Longa, and that Palazzolo* had little or 
nothing to do with it. If we adopt this view, 
then the above-described cemetery will have 
been just outside the gate of Alba Longa. 

CLAIR BADDELEY. 


PORTRAITS OF CROMWELL. 


I HAVE never seen in ‘N. & Q.,’ nor in fact 
any where else, a list of engraved portraits of 
Oliver Cromwell. In Frederic Harrison’s 
‘ Life of Cromwell’ in the “Twelve English 
Statesmen” series, on p. 36, there is an inter- 
esting description of Cromwell’s features, 
made after a study of many portraits of the 
Lord Protector. Mr. Harrison writes :— 

“ All the portraits of Cromwell appear to be de- 
rived from works by Cooper, Walker, Lely, or 
Faithorne. Their paintings and drawings, with the 
medals, seem to be the only portraits taken from 
life ; and a mask was taken after death. Of them 
all, the best is perhaps the large drawing by Cooper, 
in the house of the master, in Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Cooper’s miniatures are very 
numerous and are well known—they seem to have 
been preferred by the Cromwell family.” 

The following list is of those in my own 
collection, and a few which have come to my 
notice. It would be interesting and valuable 
to have this list increased by other contri- 
butors :— 


* Palazzolo as a place-name evidently commemo- 
rates an important villa of imperial times. In the 
lower courses of the wall of the courtyard of the 
monastery may still be seen fragments of “ opus 
| reticulatum.” 
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1. Engraved by James Caldwell from an original 
yicture painted by Robert Walker. On copper. 
Size of engraving, 5§ in. by 74 in. 

2. Oliverius Cromwell exercituum angliz dux.” 
Cromwell with staff in left hand, leaning his arm 
upon the decapitated heads of Charles 1. and the 
Royalists. On copper. 43 in. by 63 in. No de- 
signer’s name, no engraver’s, no wart. 

3. Oliver Cromwell, . 1658. From_ the 
original of Walker in the collection of the Right 
Hon. the “Earl Spencer. Nearly 4 in. by 4 in. 
Engraved by H. Robinson. Cromwell in armour, 
holding a staff in right hand; a boy tying a sash 
about Eis waist. No wart. 

4. Side face of Cromwell, painted in miniature 
by S. Cooper, engraved by John T. Wedgwood. 
Published September, 1821. 1{ in. by 2§ in. 

5. Bust of Cromwell, drawn and engraved by W. 
Bond from a half-length portrait painted by Walker 
in 1655, in the possession of Oliver Cromwell, a 
Published by Longman, Hurst, ses, Orme 
Brown, London, | January, 1820. Wart directly over 
the nose. This appears to be from the same paint- 
ing as No. 3. About 4 in. by 4 in. 

Bust in panel, ge 4 facing right, head turned 
to left of print. “N. Risley, gest. v. Gottschick. 
Zwickau, b. d. Geb. Schuman.” On copper. 34 in. 
by 53 in. No wart. 

7. A fine head and bust in armour, face resem- 
— Milton’s. No inscription ; possibly engraved 
by Hopwood. 

8. “Cromwel, publié par Furne, Paris.” Geof- 
sc. About 4in. by3$in. Bust with armoured 
collar, buckled belt over right shoulder, curled 
moustache, wart over left brow, flaring hat with 
huge feathers. 

9. ““OLIVER, Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, &c. Sould 
+ fol Stent.” Bust in armour; no wart. 4} in. by 
5g in. 


10. “Olivier Cromwel, Luytenant Generael van 
de Armee van ’t Parlement van a Bust 
in oval. 38in. by 28in. (Cromwell with a huge, 
fat, crooked Dutch nose !) 

11. Bust in oval, beneath which is scene of Crom- 
well’s refusing the crown. T. Cook sculp. 44 in. 
by 8 in. This is from the miniature by Cooper, 
facing opposite direction to No. 4. 

12. Stipple engraving from a bust of the Pro- 
tector in the possession of his Grace the Duke of 
Grafton. Engraved by J. K. Sherwin. Wart over 
right brow. 2} in. by 44 in. 

13. A_ print (72 in. by 5} in.) emblematic of 
Cromwell’s fame, with Cromwell in armour standing 
upon the prostrate effigy of ‘‘ Babilon” and on the 
hydra “Error”; about his head a wreath, in his 
left hand an open book, in his right a sword girded 
by three crowns, with ribbon bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “‘I will never fail thee nor forsake thee.” On 
his left is a column bearing panels, with Anglia, 
Scotia, and Hibernia each offering a wreath. On 
his right in the background Fame blows a trumpet, 
from which hangs the banner of the three countries. 
About a score other symbolic scenes are in this 

late. Published by Geo. Smeeton, St. Martin’s 
Yhurch Yard.” 

14. Bust with youthful face in panel. “ E. 
Scriven, s. London, published 1810, by J. Carpen- 
ter and W. Miller.” 2} in. by 3} in. No wart. 


1s. Half-length in oval; right hand with ill- 
drawn fingers resting on a book. Entitled “ Oli- 
uarius Cromwel, ytenant Generael van ‘t 


t Peeter Huybrechts fecit et exc.” 
33 in. by 5in. Two warts beneath the left eye. 

16. Bust—the reverse of No. 7—with wart over 
left brow, in oval. Panel, with scene of refusal of 
the crown beneath. Gimbrede sc., N.Y. 38 in. 


y 6 in. 

17. “‘The Lord Protector lying in state at 
Somerset House.” An old print on copper. 

18. A copy of above “engraved by James Cald- 
well from the original print in the collection of John 
Towneley, Esq.” 43 in. by 3h in. Very curious. 

19. 8vo. print, engraved by Daret, 1652. 

20. 8vo. print, engraved by P. Aubrey, 1650. 

21. Royal 8vo. print on Lesnshack. Van Dyck 
pinx., F. Holl seulp. 

22. Folio print, engraved by Morellon La Case. 

23. “‘Oliver Cromwell discovering Mr. Jeremiah 
White, his chaplain, on his knees before Lady 
Frances, his daughter.” Obl. fol. J. B. Cipriani 
del., F. Bartolozzi sculp. 1787. 

24. Folio print in Rapin’s ‘ History of England.’ 
A surly face, bust in armour. Published 1816. Wart 
over right brow. 


Parlement. 


Wm. CusHinc BAMBURGH. 
El Mora, Elizabeth, N.J., U.S. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘OTHELLO,’ I. i. 21 (5 S. xi. 383 ; 9% §. i. 
83, 283, 422, 483).—I am sorry to have offended 
Dr. Spence. I[ had not reckoned on such 
sensitiveness in one who has upon occasion 
treated me with a healthy vigour I never 
thought of resenting. May I withdraw the 
offending phrase, and say that the line as 
Dr. Spence would read it is awkward, am- 
biguous, and harsh-sounding, and is therefore 
trebly un-Shakspearian? If Shakspeare’s 
meaning had been 

A fellow all wise in affairs must damn, 
he would probably have put it so. 

It is not the sense but the sound of the 
line that, primarily, I object to. For this 
Dr. SPENCE is responsible, not I. A tem- 
porary lack of intelligence in taking “affairs 
wise” to mean “in wise affairs,” after it had 
been explained otherwise, [ must admit. I 
had not sufficiently recovered from the shock 
of hearing such a discordant line attributed 
to Shakspeare to pay much attention to 
what followed. If this again sounds “dis- 
courteous” to Dr. Spence I shall again be 
sorry, but it is the plain truth. CC. C. B. 


Dr. Johnson was a great man in many 
ways, but he was not a good commentator. 
Shakspeare’s line needs no alteration :— 

A fellow, almost damned in a fair wife. 
This may be compared with Horace’s lines, 
which have a somewhat similar idea :— 
Lydia, dic, per omnes 
Te does oro, Sybarin cur properas amando 
Perdere ? Book i. Ode 8. 


Cassio, like Sybaris, had nearly damned 
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himself by too exclusive a devotion to an 
attractive woman, when possibly she went 
off with another man. Cassio would say no 
more about her. Perhaps no one but Iago 
knew of the marriage. So she is not men- 
tioned further in the play. : 

In the fourth act Iago, speaking of Bianca, 
says: “She gives it out that you shall marr 
her,” &c. But Bianca did not know of Cassio’s 
marriage, Cassio would not acknowledge 
it, and Iago would not refer to it. This 


passage in the fourth act does not seem to) 


me to be detrimental to my interpretation of 
the line in the first act, though I daresay 
that it has had an effect with the commen- 
tators. E. YARDLEY. 


‘1 Henry VI.,’ [. i. S. i. 284).— 
Than Julius Cesar or bright. 
In the Folio there is a comma after “Cesar.” 
For this comma, I think, final s has been 
mistaken. For “or” I read ort. The next 
word beginning with 4, the omission of 6 as 
a final letter is easily accounted for. With 
these corrections the whole passage reads 


dram of eale”) is ee as so infecting 
aa part of the noble element, which is so 
much greater in apparent proportion, that 
the ignoble element—small and insignificant 
as it appeared at first sight—cannot avoid a 
condemnation coextensive with the effect of 
its pernicious influence. “His own” must 
necessarily refer to the subject of the sen- 
tence—that is, to “the dram of eale.” The 
use of the word “doth” may seem at first 
| sight a little unusual, but it is just such a 
variation of common idiom as we might ex- 
pect from a great master of expression. 

If this interpretation be adopted, we have 
here no mere repetition of the thought of the 
preceding lines, in which the effect on the 
virtues is brought into prominence, but 
the final condemnation of the agent itself 
which brought about their disgrace. I, of 
course, assume that “eale” is either an alter- 
native form for ‘ evil,” or else the provincial 
word said to mean “reproach”; it matters 
not which. E. THISELTON. 


‘As You Lixe It,’ IL. iv. 44-58.— 
Ros, Alas, poor shepherd! searching of thy 


thus :— 
A far more glorious star thy soul will make 
Than Julius Cesar’s orb bright. 
If I am right, there is no omission to be sup- 
plied. We have simply a broken line. The 
sense is complete. So, too, is the grammar, 
which is not the case with the present text. 
The line, as I have thus restored it, con- 
sists of four accents. It may be scanned 
either 
Than Jui | lius Cz’ | sar’s érb | b-right, 
or 
Than Jiti | lius Cz’ | sar’s 6- | rb bright. 
Lines of four accents are very common where 
“the break is caused” (as is the case here) 
“by the arrival of a new-comer” (Abbott’s 


‘Shak. Gram.,’ 506). 
R. M. Seence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


‘Hamtet,’ I. iv. 36-38.— 
The dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 

To his own scandal. 
The following may perhaps be allowed to 
take its chance among the multitudinous 
explanations of this passage. “The dram of 
eale” evidently corresponds with the “one 
defect” of 1. 31; “the noble substance” with 
“ their virtues else,” &c., of ll. 33 and 34. Now 
the substance of a doubt is nothing else than 
its ground—that without which the doubt 
would not exist. This ground is composed of 
two elements, one noble, the other ignoble. 
In this passage the ignoble element (“the 


wound, 
I have by hard adventure found mine own. 


Touch....We that are true lovers run into stran 
| capers; but as all is mortal in nature, so is 
nature in love mortal in folly. 
| Ros, Thou speakest wiser than thou art ware of. 
| Rosalind’s part in this dialogue indicates 


that, for her, it has a tragic turn, the fool’s 
words being susceptible of a construction that 
he was not ware of. The meaning, therefore, 
is, “ but as all is mortal in nature (subject to 
death), so is all nature, when in love, liable to 
receive a death wound through that passion.” 


You Like It, II. iv. 46-48.— 

Touch. I remember, when I was in love I broke 
my sword upon a stone and bid him take that for 
coming a-night to Jane Smile. 

It looks very much as though this stone was 

unished for having pe Jane Smile. As 
for the word “a-night,” while it may be under- 
stood that the stone played its mischievous 
trick under cover of darkness, I suspect that. 
the original word was a-nigh, the ¢t being 
added by a process the reverse of absorption. 


‘As You Like It,’ IT. iv. 80-93.— 
Cor. My master is of churlish disposition. 


1 


Besides, his cote, his flocks and bounds of feed 
Are now on sale ..... 
Ros. What is he that shall buy his flock and 
ture? 
Cor. That young swain that you saw here but 
erewhile, 


| That little cares for buying anything. 
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Ros. I pray thee, if it stand with honesty, 
Buy thou the cottage, pasture, and the flock, 
And thou shalt have to pay for it of us. 
We have here another illustration of the 
fact that the same customs prevailed in the 
Forest of Arden that obtained in Merrie Eng- 
land. Rosalind knew that some one had the 
prior right of purchase, and accordingly 
asked concerning him: “What is he that 
shall buy his flock and pasture?” On being 
told, and also informed that the young swain 
was indifferent to his rights, she makes a pro- 
position to the shepherd that he purchase the 
cottage, pasture, and the flock with funds 
to be supplied him ; but the form of her sug- 
gestion shows that she is tender of the equities 
of the swain previously referred to, and rather 
questions whether it would be honest to take 
advantage of his present distraction. 
‘As You Like Ir,’ IT. vii. 38-42.— 
And in his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage, he hath strange places cramm’d 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. 
We are told that the fool’s brain was as dry 
as the remainder biscuit after a voyage—that 
is (with a play on the word “dry ”» affording 
safe storage places to be crammed with ob- 
servation. The object of “vents” is this same 
observation, which is called forth from the 
strange places, odd corners, of his mind, and 
uttered in the irregular and disconnected 
form referred to by Jaques. 
E. Merton Dey. 


Curtous Misquotation.—In Wright’strans- 
lation of Dante’s ‘ Purgatorio’ (published in 
“Bohn’s Illustrated Library”), canto xxiii. 
ll. 73 and 74,— 

For that same will conducts us to the tree 
Which led Christ joyful “ Eli” to exclaim, 
the translator, quoting from the Gospels in 
his foot-notes, “Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani,” 
has correctly borrowed a curious misquotation 
of Psalm xxii. 2. The original Hebrew 
phrasing is “ Eli, Eli, lama azavtani.” Now 
it is extremely difficult to trace out the evo- 
lution of this very corrupt “ sabachthani,” 
unless we assume that Jesus had in His mind 
another similar text, Psalm xlii. 10, which runs 
thus, “Oumra lel solhi lama shechachtani,” 
and that in His dire agony He accidentally 
used “shechachtani”=forgotten Me, instead 
of “azavtani”=abandoned Me (the ideas are 
precisely identical)’; and that at some subse- 
quent stage some careless copyist substituted 
a “beth” for the original “koph,” and so 
perpetrated an error which has never been 
set right. It would be interesting to learn 


whether the original MSS. in Greek and 
Latin confirm or destroy the humble thesis I 
have advanced. In any case, truth demands 
that the corruption of the text should be 
purged as soon as possible, inasmuch as 
textual accuracy is a matter of eee 
importance to Jew and Gentile alike. 
M. L. Bresvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Rivers’ Banxs.—There is no possibility of 
a misunderstanding of the direction meant 
when up or down a river is mentioned, but 
there is every probability of a confusion 
arising in the relative terms /eft and right 
applied to the banks of a river, from their 
use nowadays by journalists, who possess a 
large educating force. For example, in the 
Nile campaign, Omdurman is stated by them 
to be on the left bank. Sailing with the 
stream (one must be on the river to obtain the 
necessary positions), one finds the city on the 
left-hand or port side of the vessel ; against 
it, it is on the right. Which is right (no bull 
is intended), to say that Omdurman is on the 
left bank of the Nile or on the right?) Un- 
questionably, the latter ; because unknown 
rivers were invariably discovered from the 
sea, and the banks obtained their names (like 
most places) on discovery, and in accordance 
with the original relative positions of the 
navigators and namers while proceeding up 
the river. For uniformity, old and known 
rivers followed the course (no bull — of 
the new. J.8. M. T. 


VaLuE or Money. — Richard Corbet, of 
Wattleborough, a feudal tenant circa 1180, 
being amerced in the sum of 20s., paid down 
10s. in cash, on account, under promise to 
clear up the balance next year. A. H. 


Espras, Boox II. au. IV. (See ante, p. 54.) 
—The remarks of Mr. E. L. GARBETT as to 
the pre-Christian date of the passages to 
which he refers from the first chapter of the 
second, or fourth, book of Esdras can hardly 
pass without notice. There is a full examina- 
tion of the date of this book in the revision 
of the article upon it in Smith's ‘Bible 
Dictionary’ (1893), which has the well-known 
initials B. F. W. and F. It is there shown 
that there are interpolations, on a com- 
parison of the Latin (and English) text with 
the MS. authorities and with that of four 
Oriental versions, so that the conclusion is in 
reference to the passages mentioned in the 
article: “Both of these passages are evidently 
of Christian origin, and contain traces of the 
use of the Christian Scriptures.” It appears 


from this that, without an argument and the 
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comparison of the late Prof. Bensly’s critical 
version of the text, it is not safe to treat any 
part as certainly genuine. 

Ep. F.S.A. 


BoswEtt versus LockHart.—The follow- 
ing little essay, if I roy d call it so, though it 
forms part of a private letter from an exceed- 
ingly well-read literary friend, is so interest- 
ing that, as it is not long, I have obtained 
my friend’s consent to my publishing it, with 
the Editor’s permission, in ‘N. & Q.’ 

With regard to Boswell’s superiority to 
Lockhart as a biographer, I suppose my 
friend is right; at all events, I fancy most 
people would agree with him. Still, if the 
end and object of a biography is to set before 
us a lively “counterfeit presentment” of its 
subject, do we really know Samuel Johnson 
vid Boswell better than we know Sir Walter 
Scott vid Lockhart? Macaulay said :— 


“* Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic 
ts, Shakspeare is not more decidedly the first of 
ramatists, Demosthenes is not more decidedly the 
first of orators, than Boswell is the first of bio- 
graphers. He has no second. He has distanced 
all his competitors so decidedly that it is not worth 
while to place them.” 


But we must remember that when Macaulay 
wrote this (1831) Lockhart’s book had not 
been written—indeed Scott was still living—or 
Macaulay, I hope, would have allowed (as 
does | correspondent) that Boswell has a 
“second,” and a very good second, in Sir 
Walter's son-in-law. 1 will now let my friend 
speak for himself :— 


“T should say that Boswell is, unquestionably, 
superior to Lockhart, though the latter is above 
every other biographer. For one thing, Boswell 
had a better subject, for though Scott was a great 
and interesting character, his colloquial powers 
must be admitted to have been very much inferio 
to those of Dr. Johnson ; and what makes Boswell’s 

k so valuable is in large measure, though not 
solely, the treasure-house of wit and wisdom fur- 
nished by the Doctor’s wonderful talk, of which 
Boswell gives us such copious specimens. Then, 
the Doctor was much more of an original —as a 
man, I mean—than Scott was, and his peculiarities 
were caught and portrayed by Boswell in a more 
lively an a ue manner than would have 

n possible to Lockhart even with as fortunate a 
subject. Boswell was also much less sophisticated 
by literature than Lockhart was, and hence his style 
is more limpid and mp and not being 
80 introspective as Lockhart, his observation was 
much keener. Again, in the selection and arrange- 
ment of his materials Boswell was much superior 
to Lockhart, of whose lack of condensation Carlyle 
not unreasonably complained. 


between Johnson and Wilkes. There is, and could 
be, nothing like this in Lockhart’s work.” 
JONATHAN Boucargr. 


| Currosirres or CaTaLocuinc.—The en- 
closed cutting is from the J/ronmonger of 
20 Aug. :— 

““We have all heard of the farmer who ordered 
Ruskin’s ‘ Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds,’ 
in the belief that he would find it a valuable guide 
to the rearing of live stock. I thought of that 
farmer the other day when I saw among the ‘ new 
| trade books’ in a mechanical contemporary an 

announcement of the issue of the fresh volume of 
| Prof. Max Miiller’s ‘Chips from a German Work- 
| shop.’ My mechanical-bookman friend seems to 
labour under the delusion that Miiller’s —— 
| philosophical and economical work is a handbook 
| on ng ibly with hints on German 
| competition. th these blunders are capped, 
| however, by the compiler of the ‘ Reference Cata- 
| logue ’—a guide for booksellers. I chanced to open 
| the ‘ Reference Catalogue’ at the heading ‘ Lead,’ 
and was shocked to find the following :— 

Lead, Copper in 

—, Metallurgy 

—, Kindly Light (Newman) 

—, Poisoning 
and so forth. Oh! for a little kindly light amid th’ 
encircling gloom of that compiler’s mind.” 


It surely deserves a corner in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
G. H. THompson. 


| 


Alnwick. 


“CHERRY-CoB.”—Watching some children in 
| Devonshire one day ange throwing some- 
thing into a small hole in the ground, I asked 
what game they were playing at. “Cherry- 
cobs,” was the reply. “What are cherry- 
| cobs?” I inquired. that grow in 
cherries—cherry - stones.” had heard of 
cob-nuts, but never of cherry-stones being 
| ealled cherry-cobs. Neither can I find the 
word, as so used, in Nuttall’s, Chambers’s, 
'or Webster's dictionary, or even in Jenkins’s 
| ‘Dictionary of All except Familiar Words.’ 

| 


G. K. Prerson. 
[Once more we say, See ‘ H.E.D.’] 


Tue Devin as A Briack Doc.—Your re- 
| viewer (ante, p. + has a query concerning 
| the devil in the shape of a black dog. I 
know of several supernatural dogs besides 
the Barghest, Cerberus, Orthrus, Gray’s Dog 
|of Darkness, &c. The Danish King Walde- 
| mar is one of the hunting ghosts. When the 
| noise of his hunting is heard, the person who 
hears it, if he has any regard for himself, 
| straightway hides behind a tree. Coal-black 
| hounds with their fiery tongues hanging out 


“Many of the scenes in Roswell’s ‘ Life’ are as | first appear, and then comes King Waldemar, 7 
skilfully arranged as those in our best comedies, | pounted on a snow-white horse, and holding 
while Johnson's own repartees are as pithy and | his head under his arm. The ghost of Ham- 


pungent as any our stage can furnish. As a proof ~ ’ . 
of Boswell’s unique gift, the late Prof. Jewett wned let, Shakspeare’s hero, is also supposed to hunt 


to point to the wonderful account of the interview _ like Waldemar ; but as Hamlet was a mur- 


- x « 
| 
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derer, his ghost is mounted on a black horse. 
In Horace’s satire the approach of Hecate 
was heralded by infernal dogs. Cornelius 
Agrippa, the magician, used to be attended 
by a devil in the shape of a black dog. In 
Cazotte’s ‘Diable Amoureux’ the devil ap- 
ars in the form of a white spaniel. In 
toethe’s ‘ Faust’ Mephistopheles assumes the 
form of a black poodle. Walter Scott in 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ mentions the 
spectre hound in Man. And in a note to 
ott’s verse it is said that the hound is 
called in the Manx language the Mauthe 
Doog. E. YARDLEY. 


Queries, 

WE must uest correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may dressed to 
them direct. 


Jou. G. Gravius.—This eminent scholar 
died in 1703. Just twelve years after his 
death ap red a book entitled “J. G. Greevii 
Cohors Musarum, sive Historia Rei Literariz ; 
necnon Historia Bibliothecalis, &c., accurante 
W. van Bueren” (8vo. Traj. ad Rhenum, 1715). 
In the Catalogue of the British Museum 
Library it appears among the works of 
Grevius, without any indication of doubt 
about its genuineness; but Peter Burman 
who certainly knew more about Grevius an 
his writings than any man living in the 
eighteenth century, has denounced it as an 


‘impudent forgery, by some ignorant school- 


master, “qui sub inepto et nihil significante 
indice Cohortis Musarum pedagogici ingenii 
feetum produxit et tam inepto libro Grevii 
nomen inscripsit” (pref. to ‘Orationes Grevi- 
ane,’ 1717). Burman’s remarks appear to be 
confined to the ‘Cohors Musarum,’ and not 
to extend to the second and much larger 
part of the book, viz., the ‘Historia Biblio- 
thecalis,’ which is followed by a shorter 
treatise (only about seventy pages) entitled 
‘Synopsis Rei Nummarie,’ &c.; but in the 
Bodleian Catalogue I find the following MS. 
note, apparently referring to the whole work: 
“Editum hoc opus fuit sub nomine Grevii, 
sed revera auctor fuit Kiisterus.” This has 
led me to examine the whole book once more, 
and it now seems clear to me that whoever 
may have been the author of the ‘Cohors,’ 
no one but Kuster himself can have written 
the second part. Can it be that the writer 
of the Bodleian note had found what he 
thought, as I did, unmistakable indications 
of Kuster’s hand in the ‘ Hist. Bibliothecalis,’ 
and concluded that he was the author of the 


whole? Can any of your readers solve the 
mystery ? Frep. NorGate. 


P.S.—If Kuster did not actually write the 
‘Hist. Bibl.’ I can only say that the author, 
whoever he was, made a most unwarrant- 
able use of an acknowledged work of Kuster ; 
and what makes the whole business still more 
mysterious is the fact that Kuster was still 
living when Van Bueren’s book was published. 


FiGURE-HEAD.—I am acquainted with the 
model of a seventy-four-gun ship, the figure- 
head of which is a Grecian warrior with a 
Gorgon’s head on his shield. I find the name 
of Perseus attached only to a twenty-gun 
cruiser, built in 1776; a twenty-two-gun 
vessel, laid down in 1805, which lay off the 
Tower as a receiving ship from 1818 to 1850 ; 
a seventeen-gun s.s. sloop, laid down in 1860 ; 
and a third-class cruiser now in course of 
completion. If the figure-head is not Perseus 
who is it likely to be? KILLIGREW. 


Trntern Appey.—What were the arms of 
Tintern Abbey ? A. R. MALpen. 

Salisbury. 

MesHAM Moor: MesHam Woop.—In the 
Field of 7 February there is an account of 
a run with Mr. Bathurst’s hounds. They 
met at Mesham Moor, and afterwards ran 
through Mesham Wood to Kitcot, &c. Can 
any one inform me how these places got the 
name of Mesham Moor and Mesham Wood, 
as I am not aware of any one of that name 
having ever lived thereabouts ? 

Artaur Mesnam, Col. 

Pontryffydd, Trefnant, R.S.O., N. Wales. 


Wuycuerty.— Will any reader of ‘N. & Q. 
who is interested in the family of Whycherly 
or Wycherly inform the writer where a 
genealogy or other information concerning; 
that family may be obtained ? 

A DEscENDANT. 

Have you consulted the preface to Leigh Hunt’s 
edition of Wycherley’s ‘ Works’ ?] 


Sr. Ipa.—Will you kindly inform me about 
the history of St. Ida? She was a —_ 
and a village in Devon is named after her. 
can find no mention, however, in any book of 
reference. IGNORAMUS. 

[For a St. Ida see Baring-Gould’s ‘Lives of the 
Saints,’ vol. x. p. 50, last edition. She was a great- 
granddaughter of Charles Martel.] 


Perer Pucet._-Wanted the dates of birth 
and death of Lieut. Puget, commander 
of the Chatham, whose name was given to 
Puget Sound. Ricuarp H. THoRNTON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


r 
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Periver’s AND Rackstrow’s MusEuMs.— 
Where can I find accounts of these two old 
collections? Petiver’s became the nucleus of 
Sir Hans Sloane’s famous museum. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


Frencu VILLAGE Names.—The termination 
-oz is found in names of places between the 
Rhone and the Ain ; the termination -as in 
those of some localities between the Ain and 
the Saéne. These terminations are silent ; 
thus Buellas, Servas, Culoz, are ronounced 
traditionally Buel, Serve, Cule. This informa- 
tion I derive from a French source. I wish 
to know if Canon TayLor or any other 
reader can give the etymology of these 
endings. Ido not see any mention of them 
in the supplementary chapter on “French 
Village Names” in that most useful book 
* Names and their Histories.’ 

James Pratt, Jun. 


Perer Gtiynn. —- 1 have my 
as an oil painting of Sir Peter 
3lynn, supposed to be the work of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Can any one inform me whether 
he is known to have painted a portrait of 
this gentleman ? Ropert 


in 


Lonpon anp Essex Ciercy.—How can I 
trace Robert Hearse, of Hol 
ries, 1579(?), and William Pontifex of St. 
Christopher-le-Stocks and East Ham, d. 1518? 
His niece owned the advowson, yet they are 
both ignored in the ‘ History of East Ham.’ 

A. C. H. 

“ AIDEN.”—This word is said to have been 
once used in North Yorkshire as an oppro- 
brious intensive, in the sense of thorough, 
arrant, “regular.” “He’s a aiden rogue,” 
“He’s a aiden lang tahm in comin’ back,” 
“He’s a aiden leer.” Can any of your readers 
testify to the fact from personal knowledge 
that the word is still in use in any part of the 
north of England? No doubt it represents 
the Scottish “ eydent.” A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford, 


Srece or Derry.—Prof. Witherow in his 
account of the siege of Derry narrates how 
the inhabitants were divided into eight regi- 
ments. Can any one inform me where I can 
find any details as to these regiments, the 
names of the officers, &c.? B. 


Grass or Parnassus.—Not Mr. Andrew 
Lang's book of verse, but the plant so called. 
Has this most beautiful ond graceful wild 
flower any popular English name? Gerard 
calls it white liverwort. The plant grows 
in profusion on the commons near here, and 


bot 


its undergrowth of leaves and its crown | 


Trinity, Mino- | 


of flowers are so noticeable that one would 
have thought our natives would have given 
it some name of their own coining ; but, so far 
as I know, this is not the case. Andromeda 
(A. polifolia), again—a plant than which no 
Lady of the Mere, 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance, 
was ever more beautiful—has no English 
name ; but this may be accounted for by the 
fact that andromeda grows only in out-of-the- 
way places, and is not often found except 
when soughtfor. There is great plenty of it, 
however, on Hatfield Chace, five miles away, 
and yet only some two or three profess 
lant-lovers in the neighbourhood appear to 
snow anything of it. Surely this want even 
of names for such beautiful things argues a 
great lack of sensibility in our country folk. 
C. C. B. 
Epworth. 


Vatparno.—In the late Thomas Forster’s 
‘Perennial Calendar’ (1824) some lines are 
| quoted, said to be by “the poet Valdarno.” 
| Can any of your ers furnish particulars 
| respecting this author and his writings? The 
lines in question begin thus :— 

Now at the close of this soft summer’s day, 
Inclined upon the river’s flowery side, 

I pause to see the sportive fishes play, - 
And cut with finny oars the sparkling tide. 


W. T. Lynn. 


Blackheath. 


Joun BRAMFIELD AND RicHarp 
were elected from Westminster School to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1576. Any 
particulars concerning them would be of use 
to me. 


“ Procressine.”—In ‘Easter Day,’ xiv. 
Browning appears to accentuate this word 
on the first syllable. It is as if he retained 
the pronunciation of the noun “ progress” 
after attaching to it the suffix of the imper- 
fect participle. Is the word as used in this 
connie part of the verb “to es ”; or is 
it merely an expanded noun t— 

Your progressing is slower—right ! 
We deal with progress and not flight. 
THomas BAYNE. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Waar 1s Sryte?—In the Bookman for 
August, Mr. Clement Shorter, in a review 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘Studies of a Bio- 
grapher,’ states his conviction that that dis- 
tinguished essayist has “no style.” My own 
impression is that Mr. Stephen possesses a 
very good style—strong, bright, incisive. Is 
not “style,” if at all correct, simply an in- 


| | 
. 
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dividuality of expression ! 
Johnson, or R. L. 
true model, then Coleridge, Macaulay, Mat- 


thew Arnold, or Mr. Ruskin might fairly be 


said to have “no style.” What is the criterion 


of style? The question seems to be one well | py y_ 4. 
| Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. lf V. H. R. 
| had sent me the name 


worth ventilating in the columns + ‘N. & Q.’ 


If John Lyly, | 
Stevenson be taken as a) 


Beplies, 
“COLL. REG. OXON.” 
(9% S. ii. 197.) 
THE oe of the inscription referred to 
%. was probably, as you suggest, a 


could have informed 


Tuomas Taytor, CLockMAKER.—I shall be | him for certain. In that case Reg. stands not 
grateful if any reader can inform me whether | for Regale, Royal, but for Regine, a a 
a clockmaker named Thomas Taylor carried | In earlier documents, however, a Collegium 
on business in London in the early part of | Regale at Oxford is referred to, and this is 

ulc 


the eighteenth century. Also I sho like 

to know, if possible, about what date he 

flourished. Hersert W. REYNOLDS. 
35, Bath Road, Swindon, Wilts. 


Lapy Bas Fricutrut.—In some old 
family correspondence of 1763 I find an 
allusion to Lady Bab Frightful—apparently 
a character in some play or novel of the 
period. In what play or novel does this 
character occur ? Cc. L. 8. 


JEAN F. pe Watpeck.—One of the most 
remarkable instances of longevity, if authen- 
tic, is that of Jean F. de Waldeck, b. March, 
1766, d. April, 1875. 
in personall 
Mexico. Can the figures, as here stated, be 
verified ? Ricuarp H. THorNTOoON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


CroMWELL’s there any 
obtainable record of the names of those of 
Oliver Cromwell’s followers who settled in 
Ireland and founded families in that country ? 
Many obviously English surnames of appa- 
rently thoroughly Irish people are said to be 
traceable to this origin. W. 8. L. 


“ Hoyte” Arcuery.—In a will of 1590, 
in ‘Lane. and Chesh. Wills’ (Chetham Soc.), 
iii. 68, is the bequest “to James Lancashire 
my yewe bowe with the redd handle and all 
my hoyling arrowes.” Drayton, ‘Polyolbion,’ 
song 26, says of Robin Hood and his merry 
men at Sherwood Forest :— 

Of archery they had the very perfect craft...... 
At long-buts, short, and hoyles, each one could 
cleave the pin. 

What do hoyle, hoyling mean? I do not 
find the words anywhere explained ; appa- 
rently they are not in Ascham’s ‘ Toxophilus.’ 
I assume that the knowledge is not forgotten. 
In the Cornhill Magazine of October, 1891 
(p. 438), a character (temp. Edw. ILI.) is repre- 
sented as saying, “I am better at rovers 
than at long-butts or hoyles.” 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Oxford. 


_He spent some years | 
y exploring the antiquities of | 


| often not Queen’s, but Oriel, the College of 


King Edward II. In Wykeham’s ‘Register’ 
at least one of the references to a person 
ordained e Collegio Regali is to an Oriel, not 
to a Queen’s man. I do not know whether 
a Brasenose man is ever so described, though 
the full name of this college is the King’s 
Hall and College of Brasenose, and a 7 
—_ arms is over the south gate of the 
college. J. L. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College. 


HAMLAKE=HELMSLEY, co. YorK (9 §. ii. 
67, 118).—Canon Tay Lor elucidates this local 


|synonym or alias, and I am grateful to 


him. It appears that in “Helmsley” the 
place has kept its original A.-S. designation 
with some modification, and that “Hamlake” 
has resulted from the mistake of the Norman 
scribes in writing it “ Elmeslac” or “Helmes- 
lac.” It was rather a bad blunder, for to the 
termination which originally implied land in 
a certain condition was given the significance 
of water, and hence the puzzle presented to 
myself and probably to others. In “Ham- 
lake” (the Anglicism of “ Helmeslac the 
name, though corrupted in the second syllable, 
has reverted to its pristine form in the first 
syllable, which I presume was ham, meaning 
an enclosed site. //am would easily become 
Hem, but there is an / in “Helmsley” as 
to which, if it has any value or significance, 
I should still like to have a word from Dr. 
TAYLOR. 

As in my query I made reference to the 
ancient barony of Ros or Roos connected with 
the place (which connexion led to the mis- 
nomer “Hamlake” although the place re- 
tained its original name “ Helmsley ”), I should 
like to note that Dugdale, in his ‘Baronage,’ 
has “ Ros or Roos...... of Helmesley, alias Ham- 
lake,” and that throughout his account of the 
family he writes it “Ros.” Burke also, in 
‘Extinct Peerage,’ has “ Ros or Roos, Barons 
Ros,...... of Helmesley, sometimes called 
Helmeslac, but oftener Hamlake.” Sir N. 
Harris Nicolas, in his ‘Synopsis of the Peer 
age ’ (1825), gives the name as “ Roos” througb- 
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out his enumeration of the barons, and in 
this he is strictly followed by Courthope in 
his edition of the same work (1857). Yet in 
a note they refer to “ Willielmo de Ros,” who 
in 1295 was described as “de Helmesley,” and 
in 1299 as “de Hemelak.” G. E. C., in the latest 
of ‘ Peerages,’ explains that as the earliest 
writ of summons (1264) was to “Robto. de 
Ros” he adopts that form of the name. 
“although Courthope evidently conside 
the right name of the barony was Roos, and 
not Ros.” Thus Nicolas and Courthope 
have preferred “ Roos,” as frequently found, 
while Dugdale, Burke, and GE C. give their 
support to “Ros,” which, following the earliest 
writ of summons, secms preferable. 

In regard to the place-name, when used 
in connexion with the barony, misunder- 
standing and perplexity would be obviated 
by writing “Ros of Hamlake (alias Helms- 


W. L. Rutron. 
, Elgin Avenue, W. 


Boots SANDALS §. ii, 148). —- In 
the romance of ‘ William of Palerne,’ written 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
there is a cowherd, who was probably not 
different from other members of his class, and 
who wore shoes. The lines that refer to it, 
modernized somewhat, are as follows :— 

The herd sat then with hound * against the hote 
sunne 

Nought fully a furlong * fro that fayre child, 

ns htand kyndely his schon * as to here craft 
ales, 


“ Cloughtand kyndely his schon,” 1 may add, 
means mending, as usual, his shoes. 

Perhaps it may not be inappropriate to 
mention that Scott describes Gurth the swine- 
herd, in ‘Ivanhoe,’ as wearing sandals bound 
with thongs made of boar hide. Scott is, as 
omg d people know, sometimes inaccurate in 
his details, but he may, on the whole, I sup- 
pose, be considered a pretty good authorit 
as to the times of which he writes. me | 
the question seems rather to be if there ever 
was a period when the lower classes in Europe 
were without these — 5 articles. 


ARMSTRONG. 
Putney. 


CHELTENHAM : Cuiswick (9% i, 200, 245, 
396, 509 ; ii. 90).— With no wish to be hyper- 
critical, I find it difficult to follow Mr. ARNoTT 
in his contention that though ches means 
gravel, it is not a word, nor does it belong to 
any language. Are not mod, and cab, and bus, 
and other truncated vocables, words? It is 
bewildering to be told that the equivalent of a 
word is not itself a word. 

In the extract which Mr. Arnorr quotes 


from a former volume of ‘N. & Q.’ it is said 
|that “Cheshunt or Cheselhunt compares 


with Chiswick or Chiselwick.” If such a 
form as Chiselwick were found, there would 
be no difficulty in agreeing with Mr. Arnott ; 
but, unfortunately, there is no evidence that 
it ever existed, and quietly to assume that it 
did exist is a clear transgression of the rules 
of the game. Chiswick is not a Domesday 
name, and the earliest documentary form is, 
as Mr. H. Brapitey has shown, Cheseuic. 
This word may conceivably signify a village 
noted for cheeses ; but, in the absence of de- 
finite evidence, it would be unsafe to assume 
that it means anything of the sort. It might 
be worth while to compare it with the Cum- 
brian Keswick. 

Cheshire is celebrated for its cheeses, and 
I have no doubt gravel is found in the 
county, but no one thinks of connecting the 
name with cheese or gravel, for the simple 
reason that the true etymology is an estab- 
lished fact. Unluckily, in the case of Chis- 
wick facts are not available, and scope is 
therefore afforded for i ical guess- 
work. . F. Prmpeaux. 
45, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

Canon TAYLor is in error in stating 
that there is no gravel at Chesham. The 
Geological Survey Map, Drift edition, shows 
gravel to the north and through the middle 
of the town. I paid a visit to Chesham in 
the early part of this week, and saw the 
gravel, and am therefore justified in finding 
in the name of this place additional evidence 
for connecting ches in the name of a place 
with the presence of gravel. 

Canon TayLor’s account of the source of the 
river now called the Chess is also imperfect. 
He says in his article on Cheltenham (9 8. i. 
510), “ At Chesham, where there is no gravel, 
the source of the river is a large pool in the 
centre of the town, where the water bubbles 
up from the chalk.” There are several 
other sources besides the pool which may 
be referred to in Canon Tay or’s descrip- 
tion. There are more pools than one; and 
the Bury Pond, outside the town, is an im- 
portant source of the river. S. ARNOTT. 

Ealing. 


A Domestic ImpLeMENT i. 367, 489 ; 
ii. 92).—The place and time to see this im- 

lement in full swing are the Piazza of the 
Santissima Annunziata in Florence, and the 
fair held in the Lady Day week. Near most 
of the stalls stand small braziers, in each of 
which lies the large pair of tongs described 
at the first reference. From time to time the 
tongs are opened, and five small lumps of 


| 


vy 
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paste, profusely flavoured with aniseed, placed 
on one of the plates ; the tongs are closed and 
restored for a moment to the brazier, and 
then they are lifted and opened and the 
gauffres dropped out. Tastes vary; but I 
may go so far as to say that I have tasted 
many articles less tolerable than is a hot 
aniseed gauffre, eaten under the eyes of 
Andrea della Robbia’s putt. Q. V. 


“WHO STOLE THE DONKEY?” (9% §. i. 267, 
395, 495.)—R. R.’s interesting communication 
seems to imply a Flemish society of “millers” 
answering to the Italian carbonar‘. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

PupDDLEDOcK (9 §. i. 329, 478 ; ii. 157).—I 
have frequently heard the title of “ Dowager 
Duchess of Puddledock” given, in contempt, 
to a woman who, being a nobody, aped the 
manners of a lady of quality. C. C. B. 


Cousin (9 §. ii. 105).—Dugdale probably 
meant by “cousins” nothing more than kins- 
women. A reference to the sadly neglected 
‘Historical English Dictionary’ would have 
shown your correspondent that, in the older 
language, “cousin” was not restricted to its 
modern sense of “son or daughter of [one’s 
uncle or aunt,” but meant “any collatera 
relative more distant than a brother or sister ; 
a kinsman or kinswoman,” and was “ very 
frequently applied to a nephew or niece.” 
Numerous examples are given, which it would 
be a waste of space to reproduce. Attention, 
however, may be directed to one or two 
others not noticed in the ‘H.E.D.’ In Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ (Arber’s reprint, p. 370) I find 
the word applied to a niece : Flavia says to 
Philautus, “ My neece shal be your Violet,” 
and the explanatory remark is appended, 
“This Ladyes cousin was named Frauncis, 
a fayre Gentlewoman.” In Shakespeare’s 
‘Twelfth Night’ Maria calls Olivia Sir 
Toby’s cousin (I. iii. 5); conversely Olivia 
addresses Sir Toby, her uncle, as cousin 
(I. v. 131), and asks, “Where’s my cousin 
Toby?” (III. iv. 68.) And besides being 
app ied to a brother-in-law in ‘1 Henry LV.’ 
(ILI. i. 51), “cousin” is actually used as a 
compellation instead of “grandson” in ‘King 
John’ (ILL. iii. 17), for Shakespeare makes 
the Bastard Faulconbridge the natural son 
of Richard I., and Faulconbridge accordingly 
addresses Queen Elinor as grandam, and she 

im as cousin. F. Apams. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Tue First or SHAKSPEARE (8 §. xii. 
63, 222, 281, 413 ; 9 S. i. 69, 449).—To make 
the record for the season complete I now give 
particulars of two more First Folios, which 


have been sold at Sotheby’s since the Ash- 
burnham copy. Neither of them is mentioned 
in former lists. 

22 June, 1898, was sold a copy described as 
having 
“the portrait cut round and mounted on a facsimile 
title; wants the verses by Ben Jonson; a leaf 
defective and mounted, many soiled and stained, 
and last leaf very imperfect and mended ; measures 
12} in. by 8 in., crimson morocco extra, gilt gaufré 
edges, sold with all faults.” 

Bought by Tregaskis for 190/. 

30 July was sold a copy, the property of 
an Irish baronet, in the original calf, “ want- 
ing the portrait and title-page ” :—- 

“Pp. 1, 255, 267, 173, 225 slightly defective. 
The eB of pp. 231 and 5, and 21 (of 
*Coriolanus’) and 141 also defective. The bottom 
corner of p. 357 repaired, and a small portion of 
the top corner of the last leaf wanting; otherwise 
a sound genuine copy. It measures 199 8h in., and 
is one of the copies with the misprints in the pagina- 
tion in the ‘ Taming of the Shrew’ and ‘ All’s Well 
that Ends Well.’ On the inside of the end cover is 
the contemporary signature of Dr. Richard Morris, 
viii. July, 1650.” 

Bought by Quaritch for 205/. 

Both the above are very clumsily described. 
Why say “wanting the portrait and title- 
page”? What it really wants is the title 
containing the portrait. And what is the 
difference between “a page” being slightly 
defective and having a small portion want- 
ing? How can “a e” have a bit torn out 
and not the whole leaf? Why does the cata- 
loguer constantly call a leaf “a page”? 

Vhen the first of the above is said to have 
“the portrait cut round and mounted on a 
facsimile title” it means that the title is 
“made up,” but whether with a genuine later 
portrait or merely with a modern copy the 
curiously misty and ambiguous phraseology 
leaves in doubt. Surely such an important 
book as the First Folio should not be de- 
scribed in this slipshod manner. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“TABLE DE ComMUNION ” (9° 8. i. 25, 251 ; 
ii. 33).— Surely Mr. Aneus is right. In 
the ‘ Dictionnaire Archéologique’ of Abbé 
Migne it is stated that in course of time the 
chancels (cancelli or grills) became what are 
now termed tables of communion (tables de 
communion), that is, pe | were diminished in 
height so as to permit of the faithful receiv- 
ing the Communion on their knees. Otte in 
his ‘Archaologisches Worterbuch’ (p. 405, 
second ed.) defines table de communion as 
the rail in front of the altar space at which 
the laity receive the Holy Communion. 
There is no better authority on Church 
matters in France than Mgr. X. Barbier de 


. 
| 
| 
| | 
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Montault, and he treats the table of commu- 


nion (table de communion) as the altar rail at | 


which the communicants kneel (‘Traité Pra- 
tique de la Construction, de l'Ameublement, et 
de la Décoration des Eglises,’ i. 204). It is 
placed, he says, at the altar of the Holy 
Sacrament, as it is there that the Holy Com- 
munion is given. The rail (4a/ustrade) ought 
to resemble a table as far as possible, and 
consequently its upper surface should be such 
that a cloth can spread upon it. Bene- 
dict XIII. required that it should be a foot 
broad and three feet high, so that the com- 
municant kneeling beside it can lean con- 
veniently upon the table. It should be 
raised above the pavement of the nave by 
means of a stone or wooden step sufficiently 
large to form a kneeling stool. In churches 
where there is no grill (chancel, cancellus, bar- 
vreau, grille) the table is placed so as to close 
the choir, and that the six or seven candle- 
sticks prescribed for the pontifical may be 
placed upon it. This has reference to the 
decree of the Congregation of Rites: “Item 
alia sex vel septem ad summum funalia 
apponi possunt in alto loco.” 
Davip Murray. 
Glasgow. 


LAWS CONCERNING Names (9 §, ii. 107). 
—May one interject a gentle protest against 
the use of the phrase “Christian name” in 
this connexion? The Romans said preenomen, 
the French say prénom, and we have used the 
word “forename” for the last 365 years. It is 
as incorrect to speak of the Christian name of 
a Jew, for example, as it would be hopeless 
to expect a Christmas card from a Jewish 
Rabbi. Again, the middle name of a Roman 
was his gentile name—that of his gens. On 
the surface, what a pretty confusion of ideas 
it would have been to have spoken of the 
name as at once gentile and Christian! 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


Otp BuRIAL-GRoUND oF St. CLEMENT 
Danes (9% §,. ii. 46)—The_ burial-ground 
about which inquiry is made is evidently 
that known as the “Green Ground,” in 
Portugal Street, upon a portion of which a 

rt of the buildings of King’s College 

ospital stands. Neither in Diprose’s ‘Some 
Account of the Parish of St. Clement 
Danes, in ‘Old and New London,’ nor in 
Wheatley’s ‘London, Past and Present,’ do 
we find any account as to the date of its 
consecration, though without doubt it was 


a report was made by a committee appointed 
by the parish to the effect that the groun 
contained 14,968 feet superficial area, and that 
during the preceding twenty-five years 5,518 
interments had taken place, which meant that 
|“a bulk of coffins which would occupy one 
acre 5,510 feet if deposited together without 
| any earth intervening, had by some unknown 
|means been packed into this small space.” 
'This ground was closed when the Act com- 
Belling extra-mural burials came in force at 

ates varying, in different places, between 
1850 and 1855. At this ground the following 
fees were charged: for aduits, 14s. 10d.; 
children, 6s. 4d.; non-parishioners, 1/. 3s. 2d. 
‘adults, and 12s. 4d. for children. I am unable 
| to say for certain if a list or plan were kept, 
but as this was done in many, if not most, 
cases where churchyards were closed, | 
should think the authorities of St. Clement 
| Danes would not be behindhand in this very 
necessary measure for future reference. The 
registers of this church, which begin in 1558, 
have been continued without break until the 
present time, and are in an admirable state 
of preservation. The handwriting of some 
of the earlier volumes is very distinct and 
regular, notably that of “ Francis Morecroft, 
mynister,” which is “rather like print of the 
present day.” The registers contain many 
unique and peculiar entries of great interest to 
the searcher ; but the publication of church 
registers does not move very fast, for pur- 
| chasers are not many, and the price is often 
| very high ; for the work is laborious, long, 
‘and has to be paid for at a very high figure, 
/and is therefore not likely to be very remu- 
nerative in the book market, although I feel 
that all the registers of the older parish 
| churches of Westminster ought to be procur- 
able. W. E. 
14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8S.W. 


Orders of the Privy Council for closing the 
church, churchyard, and burial-ground of St. 
Clement Danes as places of interment were 
made in June and October, 1853. See the 
London Gazette for that year, PP. ne ae 


“Fram” (9 §, ii. 28, 75)—This means a 
double stroke on the drum as a signal on 
parade, and we find in old drill-books, “The 
major then orders a flam,” “three rolls and 
six flams,” &c. Towards the close of the 
seventeenth century it was almost solely by 
| words of command that infantry exercises 


a very ancient place for burials and was in were gone through; there were no bugle 
use until 1850, and was about the third of an | sounds, and the use of the drum was rare. 
acre in extent. Its name is suggested to have | I have a copy of “ Military Discipline; or, 
been given to it “as if in mockery.” In 1848 the Art of War, published by Robert Morden, 


| 
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at the Atlas near the Royal Exchange in 
Cornhil, 1689,” and it may interest J. M. T. 
to know that although the preparative is 
mentioned several times in it—“upon the 
drums beating the preparative” (p. 18), “the 
drums to beat the preparative” on. 74-6)— 
the word fam does not occur in the book. 
Subsequently there came a time when military 
exercises were mostly gone through by beat 
of drum, a practice which was discontinued 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. 

In Watson’s ‘Military Dictionary’ (my 
copy is the fifth edition, 1758) several drum 
beats are named, and the fam is said to be a 
signal for platoons to begin firing. 

General Dundas’s set of mancuvres was 
first published in 1788, and, after some altera- 
tions had been made in it, the system was 
adopted for the army, by royal command, in 
1792—‘ Rules and esalationn’ one volume, 
quarto. I have not a copy, but I have Reide’s 
* Treatise on the Present Military Discipline’ 
(London, 1798), which says that “the rules 
laid down in the book published by authority 
are not sufficiently explanatory.” The new 
manual and platoon exercises are described, 
and the description is preceded by the remark 
that “all signals by beat of drum are now 
abolished ; the words are given by the exer- 
cising officer.” Chap. iv. is headed “ Method of 

rforming the Eighteen Maneeuvres ordered 
or a Review,” and chap. v. gives the words 
of command. The pamphlet referred to by 


J. M. T. may hav2 been an unofficial exposi- 
tion published soon after the issue of the new 
system, but Reide makes no allusion to it. 

In James's ‘ Dictionary,’ 1804, it is said that | 
the practice of a battalion going through 
evolutions by the fam has been aid aside, | 
and it has been particularly ordered that all | 

by specific words of command. 

My recollections of the service, dating back 
to oe years ago, do not confirm those | 
of J. M. T. as to bugle sounds for each of the | 
motions of the manual and platoon exercises ; 
but it may have been the practice in some 
corps, for in those days much was left to the 
discretion (and the caprice) of the oe. 

W. S. 

This term is still used by the drummers in 
the Foot Guards, and probably in the line 
regiments. To explain it fully would be too 
technical, and take up too much of the space 
of ‘N. & Q.’ It consists of afew beats on the 
side-drum, in peculiar rhythm, known as the 
“open flam” or the “close flam,” on which 
the non-commissioned officers and men on 
parade move as instructed. Let any one 
curious on the point stand outside the railings 
of the barracks in Birdcage Walk for an hour 


| 


or two on any fine afternoon, and he will hear 
the fam—I often have. 
WaLTeR HAMILTON. 


“Tata ” (9% §. ii. < a Haines (‘ Manual of 
Brasses,’ p. 56) reads the fragmentary ending 
of the Wilcotes brass :— 

bbe avit alicia fata 

Ossa dabantur humo repetebat spirit[us astra ?] 
the bracketed portion being of course his 
conjectural reading. Whether he has read 
the word after “Alicia” correctly or not, one 
can hardly doubt the epitaphist’s intention 
to write “fata.” The sense seems to require, 
“Alice met her death. Her bones were laid 
in the grave, her spirit went upwards.” As 
to the word before “ Alicia,” one might con- 
jecture “superavit” or “peragravit,” which 
latter word occurs on the brass of Ele Bowet 
at Wrentham, Suffolk, 1400. C. DEEDES. 

Brighton. 

This inscription reminds me of a sage 
in Bede, to which Mr. E. A. Freeman directed 
my attention as being the earliest instance 
he knew of the bride’s pet name being in- 
cluded in a notice of the marriage. It relates 
to Edwin of Northumbria “having taken 
to wife Ethelberga, otherwise called wae 
daughter to King Ethelbert” (‘ Ecclesiastica 
History,’ bk. ii. c. 9). Mr. Robert Ferguson 
devotes some pages to the consideration of 
Tate and its variants in ‘English Surnames 
and their Place in the Teutonic Family’ 
(1858). He thinks the original import of the 
word was that of smallness, and that it is 
one of those “in which the sense of love, 
value, and preciousness is expressed by the 
sense of diminution ” (p. 238). I await with 
interest what we may learn from corre- 
spondents about “ Alicia tata.” 

Sr. Swirar. 


*‘BRADSHAW’S Rartway Guipe’ (9 §. ii. 
—In the Atheneum for 17 January, 1874, will 
be found a letter from Mr. Kay, ‘Who in- 
vented Bradshaw?’ and on 24 January a 
reply from Mr. Henry Adams, the eldest son 
of Mr. William James Adams (not “Jones 
Adams,” as in the ‘ D.N.B.’), giving full par- 
ticulars as to the origin of the ‘ Guide.’ 

In the notice of George Bradshaw which 
appears in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ vol. vi. p. 175, Mr. G. C. Boase states 
it would appear that Mr. Adams, who was 
the London agent for ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway 
Companion,’ was “the first to suggest the idea 
of a regular monthly book at a lower price 
as an improvement on the ‘Companion.’ This 
idea was taken up by Bradshaw, and the 
result was the appearance, in December, 1841, 
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of No. 1 of ‘Bradshaw’s Monthly Railway 
Guide’ in the well-known yellow ow yt 


(See 6" 8. viii. 45, 92, 338; xi. 15.] 


CHINESE PUNISHMENTS (9 §. ii. 27).— 
Unless alterations have been made in the 
Chamber of Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s 
your correspondent Mr. ANpREws will fin 
illustrations of Chinese punishments there. 
From the number, I eel imagine it was a 
complete list, but in the language of Ingoldsby 

One glance was enough, 
Completely quant. suff. 
MATILDA POLLARD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Cepar Trees ii. 187).— Were not 
the two long in the garden of the Apothe- 
caries’ Society at Chelsea among the earliest 
planted in England ? D. 


wrote ‘THe Prvcrim’s ProGREss’? 
(9 §. ii. 107.)—I think it will need a great 
deal more evidence than we shall ever get to 
cause us to father ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
and other works passing under the name of 
Bunyan on any one else. ‘ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ is certainly not what Mr. GeRIsH sup- 
poses, an adaptation of De Guileville’s ‘ Pil- 
grimage of the Soul.’ I know that work 
well, and there is no likeness between the two. 
On the other hand, ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
is, I think, certainly an adaptation of the 
same writer’s poem called ‘ Le Pélerinaige de 
Vie Humaine,’ written in 1340, and translated 
into English prose in 1430. Bunyan could 
scarcel ‘iow seen either of these, and would 
certainly have been unable to read them if he 
had. But there is an English MS. abridg- 
ment in St. John’s College, Cambridge, of the 
seventeenth century, and the outlines of this 
may have been communicated to Bunyan by 
some friend, and he may have made the 
work his own, adapting the thoughts of the 
fourteenth century to the mind of the seven- 
teenth. The correspondence between the 
two works is very remarkable. That ‘Chris- 
tiana’ should somewhat differ in style would 
naturally spring from the fact that there was 
no French original which it could follow. 
The Roxburghe Club has printed the four- 
teenth- century French poems and _ the 
fifteenth-century English prose. 

ALDENHAM. 

Aldenham House. 


The question of the originality of ‘The Pil- 
rim’s Pregvene’ as written by Bunyan will 

found discussed in Southey’s ‘ Life of Bun- 
yan,’ ed. London, 1849, pp. 164-77. Besides 


the allegory by Guil. de Guileville in the 
fourteenth century (Pickering, 1858, also 
modernized 1859), there is mention of others 
as suggestive of a pilgrimage such as Bunyan 
describes. One such which he had certainly 
seen was Bernard’s ‘Isle of Man ; or, the Legal 
Proceedings in Manshire against Sin,’ six- 
teenth ed. 1683, reprint, Bristol, 1808. 

To these I would also supply ‘ Desiderius ; or, 
the Original Pilgrim,’ of which there was an 
English translation by L. Howel in 1717. A 
note on p. 175 mentions a remarkable omission 
by Southey of Bp. Patrick’s ‘Parable of the 
Pilgrim.’ This was written in 1663 (signature 
of preface 14 Dec., 1663), and was licensed for 
pone 11 April, 1665. The edition which I 

ave is 1668, with a statement that it “has 
dwelt for some time in the service of a pri- 
vate friend.” 

One point which commonly escapes notice 
is that the original form of ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ has no note at “Denn” in the margin 
to imply that it refers, not to a valley, but 
the jail. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Has Mr. GerisH seen the Editor’s remarks 
in reply to a similar question in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1* viii. 222? 

EverRARD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


I had in my possession many years ago an 
old engraving, ated, I think, Stout 1580, re- 
mepony a pilgrim on his way to heaven. 
fou see the pilgrim starting as illustrated in 
Bunyan’s work. As he mounts the hill, on 
each side are various ways for the pilgrim to 
go, some good and some evil. The different 
a of figures ean him on his way to 
eaven certainly remind one of Bunyan’s 
celebrated work. Could any of your readers 
search amongst the early prints in the British 
Museum ? Probably a copy of this old, 
interesting engraving would be found. 
CHARLES GREEN. 
18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 
[More than one plate of this kind has been 
produced. } 


CHARTER RELATING TO St. PeTer’s, WoL- 
VERHAMPTON (9* §. ii. 46).—A careful exami- 
nation of the notes of time given in this 
document leads to curious results. All the 
fourteen archbishops and bishops whose 
names are attached might have put 
their hands to it in the summer of 994, 


except, perhaps, Godwin of Rochester, the 
date of whose consecration is given as 995. 
The expression “luna xxii” signifies “the 
twenty-second day of the moon,” and a moon 
which was twenty-two days old on 16 October 
would have been new on 24 September. 


| 
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According to the arrangement of the golden 
numbers in the Julian calendar, the golden 
number of a year in which the new moon fell 
on that day would be III. As it is_ stated 
that 16 October fell on a Sunday, the Sunday 
letter was B, and it is stated in the document 
that the indiction was VII. In the year 1009 
the golden number was III, the Sunday 
letter B, and the indiction VII. ; this coinci- 
dence had not happened before since the 
commencement of the Julian calendar, and 
it will not occur again until the year 3574. 
Thus the names of witnesses point to the 
earlier part of 994, before 28 October, on 
which day Archbishop Sigeric died; the 
calendar indications can only refer to 1009; 


and the document gives its own date as 996. | 


It is evident that we are dealing with a 
“confection” of later times, the compiler of 
which was not up to his work. He seems to 
have obtained a fist of prelates which would 
fit the summer of 994, and also from another 
source the correct calendar figures for 1009, 
and then, for some reason best known to him- 
self, to have devised the date 996 ; and as all 
three dates fall within the reign of Ethelred 
it may not have struck him that anything 
was wrong. In fact, he must have possessed 
a fair share of the “unred” of the hapless 
king whose name he used. 

As the document is printed in Dugdale’s 
*Monasticon,’ it must have been well known 
both to Kemble and Thorpe, yet neither of 
these scholars thought it worth printing in 
his collection of ancient documents, and 
there can be no doubt that in its present form 
it is not what it professes to be, though it 
is likely enough that valuable historical 
matter is incorporated in it. 

Cuarwes Taytor. 

Banwell Vicarage. 


Lercu : Lea (9 §. ii. 84). —In Hasted’s 
‘Kent’ jem in 1797), vol. iii. p. 258, the 
parish of Lyghe is thus described :— 

“The next parish eastward from Penshurst is 
Lyghe, called also in writings Leigh and West 


Leigh and La Lye, in the Textus Rossensis, Leaga, f 


which in Saxon signifies a feeding or pasture.” 
The name of the parish is now spelt always 
Leigh, but pronounced Lye. he villa 
Leigh in Lancashire is pronounced as if spelt 
Henry 
Birklands, Southport. 


The hypothetical A.-S. word sandledh (£.), 
meaning a “ one | forest glade,” would make 
the dative singular sandledge. This in the 
eleventh century became Sandlache, and in 


the twelfth century is called by Orderic | 


Freeman used to denote the site of the deci- 
sive contest called the battle of Hastings by 
| previous historians. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury we should get Santley, a form familiar 
to us as a topographic surname. I have 
treated this more at length in the Athe- 
neum for 27 August. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Do the different origins of these words 
account for the various ways in which they 
}are pronounced? I was surprised to hear 
| Leigh-upon-Mendip called Ze; and a late 
| President of the Royal Academy was spoken 
of as Leeton, Laton, and Liton. 

Sr. 

“Housty” (9 §. ii. 127).—I have heard 
this word both as noun (= sore throat) and 
adjective (= hoarse), but each time in the 
mouth of an old person who seemed to think 
it natural to be compelled to explain it. 
This in the north of Ireland. The Dutch 
word Aousten means sore throat. H.H.S. 

Vezelay. 


In Cornwall a sore throat or cough is called 
a hosy or hozey (spelling unknown), probably 
derived from hoarse. G. K. Prerson. 


The adjective hoasty is in common use 
in Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire, but 
housty I have never heard. C.C. B. 


Forest Butts §. ii. 108, 171),— 
| No doubt Mr. WALLACE is well acquainted 
with the late Mr. Storer’s ‘Wild White Cattle 
of Great Britain’ (London, 1879) ; but many 
| persons interested in this subject may not 
be aware of it. There is abundant evidence, 
| from the days of Hector Boece (1526), to show 
| that these animals were white ; but at the 

same time it seems possible that this evi- 
| dence needs more critical investigation than 
| that awarded to it by Mr. Storer. Boece, or 
| Boethius, states—I quote from the edition 
| published at Paris in 1575 (the first edition 
/not being accessible to me)—of the great 
' Caledonian forest :— 

**Gignere solet ea sylua boues candidissimos in 
ormam Leonis iubam ferentes, cetera mansuetis 


simillimos, verum adeo feros indomitosque atque 
humanum refugientes consortium.” — ‘Scotorum 
| Regni Descriptio,’ fol. 6 verso. 
| This passage is probably the source of 
| Bishop Lealy's statement in 1578, already 
| quoted art by Mr. Boucurer. That 
| these forest bulls were the descendants of the 
Urus described by Cesar, and scientifically 
known as Bos primigenius, is generally ad- 
mitted by zoologists, and within the last few 
years a great deal of attention has been 
devoted to the subject by Prof. —— of 
er 


in 


Vitalis Senlac, a term which the late Prof. | Berlin, whose notices in Globus and ot 
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German scientific periodicals are well worth 
I would 
whether any one can tell me of the present 
resting-place of an old picture painted on 
— formerly in the possession of the late 
Jol. Hamilton Smith, having been bought by 
him more than seventy years ago of a dealer 
at Augsburg. This was engraved to illus- 
trate Griffith's ‘Animal Kingdom,’ and a cop 
of the plate is given in Mr. Storer’s walk 
(p. 26). The picture is said to have borne in 
one corner a coat of arms and the word Thur 
(= Urus) in golden letters. It is thought to 
have been a portrait of the Urus, and perhaps 
the only one to be trusted, since doubt has 
lately been thrown on the rude woodcut in 
Herberstein’s ‘Moscouiter wunderbare Histo- 
rien’ oes, 1563, p. cxxv). The rediscovery of 
this old picture is a matter of much import- 


ance. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to mention that 
the Zoological Museum of this University 
contains a fairly perfect skeleton of the Urus, 
which I had the good fortune to obtain some 
years ago from the t of Burwell Fen in 
this county. It is, I believe, the only one to 
be seen in this country, and side by side with 
it are mounted skeletons of the “ wild bull” 
of Chillingham and Cadzow, for which we 
are respectively indebted to the Earl of Tan- 
kerville and the trustees of the Duke of 
Hamilton. I trust that in due time a speci- 
men from the Chartley herd may render the 
group complete. AtrrepD NewrTon. 

Cambridge. 


BrimpsFie.p ii. 47).—Rudder, in his 
‘New History of Gloucestershire’ (Cirencester, 
1779, p. 310), has this notice :— 

“‘Here was an ancient monastery, of the value 
of 78l. 19s. 4d.; but being a cell to the abbey of 
St. Stephen de Fonteney in Normand , as an alien 

riory it was dissolved by Act of Parliament, 2 

en. V., and the lands belonging to it were granted 
to the college of Windsor by King Edward 1V. The 
priory is supposed to have n an elegant building 
as there were windows of polished marble dug up 
pg it stood about the beginning of the cen- 

ury.’ 

The church at Side is described at p. 662:— 

“ The church is a small building dedicated to St. 
Mary, with a low tower at the west end. There 
was formerly a nay f in this church, which was 
founded by William de Side, who took his name 
from the parish.” 

Ep. MARSHALL, F.S.A. 

This was a Benedictine priory, a cell to the 


abbey of St. Stephen, Fontenay, Normandy. 
It was given to Eton College by Henry vi. 


and the grant confirmed by Edward IV. ; but 
the latter king is said to have afterwards pre- 


take this opportunity of inquiring | had 


sented it to the Dean and Chapter of Wind- 
sor, though, according to Tanner, they never 
ssion of it. See Dugdale, ‘Mon. 
Ang.,’ vol. vi. part ii. p. 1048. The history of 
the alien priories requires more attention 
than it has hitherto received. Of Brimps- 
field very little seems to be known. 
ASTARTE. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES NATIONALITY ? (9 §. ii. 
29.) — EVANDER questions the propriety of 
Mr. Gladstone being termed a “Scotchman” 
because he was not born in Scotland. He, 
however, begs the question when he states 
that he was “undoubtedly of English race” ; 
and he quotes as proof of this that his 
characteristics were English, and that he 
had “nothing of the Celt about him.” Then 
he makes the preposterous statement that 
“the Lowland Scots are really......of the 
English race.” 

Were it a mere question of ethnology, it 
might easily be proved that the Saxon, Celt, 
and Norman are all branches of the same 
Indo-European family of nations, and that 
consequently they all spring from a common 
origin; but the question of nationality 
depends on other things than ethnology, or 
even philology—it depends on history. It is 
history that has largely made a difference 
between Scotsmen and Englishmen. The 
Lowland Scots are not Englishmen, and never 
considered themselves to be such; they 
always regarded Englishmen as foreigners 
and the result of this was the long-continued 
wars between the two nations. They both 
spoke a Teutonic language, and both adopted 
customs and manners from the continent of 
Europe ; but historically for many centuries 
they Riad distinct sovereigns, laws, and parlia- 
ments, and consequently both developed into 
distinct nations. 

Now Mr. Gladstone’s family was Scottish 
for many generations back, and no personal 
Anglicization that he himself might have 
undergone could alter his blood and lineage. 

The Lowland Scots are not English ; they 
are a mixed race of Celts, Norsemen, and 
Saxons, the two former bloods much pre- 
omnes For Englishmen to attempt to 
claim Mr. Gladstone because he was born on 
their soil is to act the cuckoo’s part. Eng- 
land can rightly claim its Cromwell, Milton, 
Shakespeare, and Nelson ; why not, in fair- 
ness, allow [reland to claim its Burke and 
O'Connell, and Scotland her Bruce, Napier, 
and Gladstone ? GALGACUS. 


EvANDER states incidentally in his query 
that Mr. Gladstone “was undoubtedly 
of English race,” and that “ there 
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was nothing of the Celt about him.” If 
EVANDER means by this “nothing of the 
Celtic character,” transeat, although I do not 
agree with him. But that there was very 
much of the Celt in Mr. Gladstone’s race and 
blood is a simple fact and easily proved. 
Through his great- grandmother Mary, 
daughter of Kenneth Mackenzie of Torridon, 
he was lineally sprung from the first six 
chieftains of the great house of Kintail, and 
could trace his unbroken descent, by two 
lines, from the Bruces, Earls of Carrick, the 
Earls of Mar, and from King Robert Bruce 
himself. Oswatp Hunter Buarr, O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Nationality, as regards Great Britain and 
Ireland, is settled by the place of birth. As 
Mr. Gladstone was born in Liverpool, he 
was an Englishman. To please the Scotch 
he claimed to be a Scotchman. The original 
name of his family was Gledstanes, 
thoroughly Scotch, in course of time changed 
to Gladstones, the name Mr. Gladstone’s 
father had when he went to Liverpool, 
which he got legally shortened to Gladstone. 
The name is not English except so far as it 
was changed in England. 


Dublin. 


BROTHERS BEARING THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
Name (9 §. i. 446; ii. 51).—In addition to 
the examples already given by your corre- 
spondents, an interesting illustration from 

rench history may be noted. Barthélemy, 
Seigneur de Pontis (descended in direct line 
from Foulquet, who held the lordship of Pontis 
in Dauphiné in 1147, the name itself going 
back over another hundred years), had two 
sons by his second wife, ’Honoréeou Honorade 
de Baschi, daughter of a neighbouring lord- 
ship. These brothers both bore the name of 
Louis, the elder of the two being the author 
of the well-known French work “ Memoires 
du Sieur de Pontis, Qui a servi dans les 
Armées_ cinquante-six ans, sous les Rois 
Henry IV., Louis XIIL., et Louis XIV. Con- 
tenant plusieurs circonstances remarquables 
des Guerres, de la Cour, et du Gouvernement 
de ces Princes” (Paris, Desprez, 2 vols., 1676, 
and numerous other editions). 

The veracity and reliability of this work, 
criticized by Voltaire and others, and well 
spoken of by Madame de Sévigné and others, 
have been recently vindicated by a French 
author, “De la Valeur Historique des Mémoires 
de Pontis (1582-1651). Par J. Roman, Corre- 
spondant du Ministére de I'Instruction Pub- 


Tuomas Drum. 


lique. Grenoble, F. Aller, 1895.” The author | 
of these interesting memoirs is known as | 


“ Benedict” Louis de Pontis, as he never 
married. Born in 1578, he led an active 
military life—mostly occupied with attempts 
to suppress “les Huguenots ”—and retired to 


| a religious house at Port Royal in 1652, where 


he died at the age of ninety-two years. As 
Gacon wrote :— 
Fidelle aux Princes de la terre, 
Pontis, les servant dans le guerre, 
Aquiert un renom glorieux ; 
Mais enfin rempli d’un Zele 
Il combat sous le Roy des Cieux 
Pour gaigner'la vie Eternelle. 
His portrait was painted by the celebrated 
Philip de Champagne, and engraved by 
Desroches. His younger brother, also named 
Louis, became a Protestant and married into 
the Protestant community at Orpierre in 
Gapencais (Dauphiné). He thus became con- 
nected with the Huguenots, the French 
Protestants whom his brother, the Benedict 
Louis de Pontis, under Cardinal Richelieu 
and Louis XIII., was trying to exterminate. 
For his Protestantism he was cut off by his 
family, who were good Catholics, and some 
of his descendants are still found in the 
neighbourhood of Orpierre. It was not 
unusual at this epoch—and indeed later, as 
already shown by your correspondents—for 
two brothers or two sisters to bear the same 
name, the causes for which it would be inter- 
esting to learn. It is rather singular that the 
last two De Pontis in the direct line of 
descent (the lordship since 1780 being merged 
into that of Les Revillax, now of Caen, Nor- 
mandy) were a brother and sister who bore 
ractically the same name — Francois and 
rangoise. They both married, and both 
died without any offspring. Unlike some 
recorded instances, brothers bearing the same 
name cause no difficulty in the genealogy of 
this family. ENRY W. PonrTIS. 
Rotherham. 


I have always understood that the practice 
of giving the same name to brothers was 
with the object of preserving the Christian 
name to the head of the family, whichever 
son should succeed to that position. This 
was the explanation given a few years ago 
by a London butcher, who solemnly swore in 
the witness box that he had named every one 
of his six sons “ William.” K. 


A remarkable instance of this occurs on 
the brass of Christopher Bridgeman in Thame 
Church, Oxon. he inscription runs as 
follows :— 

“Pray for ye sowle of Cristofre Bridgeman which 
decessed on holy Rode day nexte before mighelmas 
in the yere of our lord Mv*rr on whose soule ihu 
have mercy Also pray for ye soulys of Mawde late 
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ye wife of the said cristofre and of all ye children 
cristofre john edward geffrey Rychard willm thomas 
edward Nichas thomas ye sonnes and johane and 
johane ye daughters ye which children decessid 
on whois soulis ihu have mercy.” 

Here we see that in a family of twelve 
there are two Edwards and two Thomases, 
while both the daughters bear the name of 
Johane. The curiosity is probably accounted 
for by the common practice of csliing a newly 
born child after a deceased brother or sister. 


W. R. Barker. 
Devonshire Club. 


THackeray’s Latry §. ii. 27).—I would 

suggest— 

O matutine voces aureque salubres ! 
It sounds like the first line of a prize-poem 
address to ‘Morning.’ An expansion of the 
thought may be found in Keble’s beautiful 
and familiar lines :— 

Thou rustling breeze so fresh and gay, 

hat dancest forth at opening day, 
And, brushing by with joyous wing, 
Wakenest each little leaf to sing. 
C. DEEDEs. 

Brighton. 

P.S.—More probably the line should read 
“O matutini rores.” That would only involve 
two misprints—s for 7 and a for @ At the 
same time, if the poet had a free hand, I 
think he would do better to apostrophize the 
voices of morning rather than its dews. 


Cooper (9 §. ii. 147).—For John 
Gilbert Cooper (1723-1769) see the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography.’ The lines quoted 
are from his ‘Song to W 
is printed in Anderson’s ‘ British Poets,’ x. 790. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


For an account of John Gilbert Cooper 
(1723-1769) see either Gorton’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary’ or the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
eighth ed., vii. 344. e was the author of 
numerous works in verse and prose. His 
long — ‘The Tomb of Shakspeare’ is 
included in vol. ii. p. 220 of ‘Select Poems,’ 
Edinburgh, 1768. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


May I refer S. J. A. F. to a fairly full note 
of my own on the subject of John Gilbert 
Cooper and his supposed authorship of the 
poem ‘ Winifreda,’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. iv. 416? 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 

A v. Iravtan A (9 §. i. 127, 214, 
258, 430; ii. 77).—Mr. Frank Penny says: 
“The lower portions of England were more 
largely influenced by the Norman-French 
pronunciation than the higher portions. In 


-stones. 


inifreda.’ The poem | 


the North the Saxon and Scandinavian flat 
sound of the a remained unaffected by the 
continental use.” I will couple with this a 
quotation from the Spectator of 22 June, 
p. 885: “The Lowland Scotch are as Saxon 
and Scandinavian as we are.” The upshot is 
that in the higher (or northern) parts of 
South Britain, and in the lower (or southern) 
parts of North Britain, we mostly have the @ 
sound as in Rafe, where the first letter (and 
vowel) in the English alphabet shapes the 
sound of a syllable ; and in the other parts, 
where Celtic influences still prevail, or the 
continental use has affected the English 
tongue, we generally find the af sound of 
that letter increasingly prevalent—in fact, 
may sometimes find it even changing the @ 
into an 6 (as to sound), as in Marlborough, 
cultivated by many into Morlborough. It 
may not be a question of which is right or 
which is most elegant, but simply of which 
is most Saxon and Scandinavian (like the 
bulk of the English people and the English 
tongue), and which most continental. Quod 
erat demonstrandum. W. H-—-n B—y. 
RAVENsworTH (9 §S. ii. 47, 96).—Canon 
TayLor may like to know that at Ravens- 
worth, in the North Riding, which he says 
was originally Ravenswath, there still is a 
ford through the tributary to the Swale 
which flows hard by the village. I have 
often driven throu h it or crossed it on 
e castle, now ruined, 
was built by an ancestor of the Fitz-Hughs, 
and I have sometimes wondered if the raven, 
Huginn, has affected the name of the place. 
Hutchinson is a surname of the district, and 
Hugginson is known near Barnard Castle. 
St. SwitHr. 


“Cyciist”: “ Brke” (8% §. x. 471; xii. 151). 
—In these notes I threw doubt on the possi- 
bility of stamping out the word “bike,” so I 
think it as well to note that it is already 
practically done in polite society. It seems 


, that ’Arry and ’Arriet took up the word, and 


thenceforth it became tabooed among their 

betters. To refer to a “bikist” is now to 

east a slur on or ridicule the person indicated. 
THOMAS. 


Sir Beaumaris Rusu (9" §. i. 448, 
498 ; ii. 157) came of an old Suffolk and Essex 
family descended from Sir Thomas Russhe, 
King’s Sergeant temp. Henry VIII.  Par- 
rae nl of family will be found in Morant’s 
‘History of Essex,’ Manning and Bray’s 
‘Surrey,’ ‘The History of Northamptonshire,’ 
and Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ Samuel Rush, 
of Benhall Lodge, Suffolk, died unmarried 
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1783, and lies buried at St. vince Clapham. 


Samuel left 106,000/. each to two Mr. Rushes, 
and 20,000/. and his large landed estates in 
Suffolk, Essex, and Surrey to W. B. Rush, 
who was knighted 1800. Wimbledon House, 
Surrey, was part of the property, and Sir 
William resided there the last fifty-five years 
of his life ; he died 1833, aged eighty-three. 
Mr. George A. G. Rush, of Farthinghoe, 
Northants, and Elsenham Hall, Essex (great- 
grandson of Sir W. B. Rush), is the present 
representative of the family. 
Josern A. Rusu. 
ScARMENTADO (9"" §. ii. 47).—‘ Histoire des 
Voyages de Scarmentado, écrite par lui-méme,’ 
1747, is the title of one of eT a, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Cathedral Church of Lincoln. By A. F. Kend- 
rick, B.A. (Bell & Sons.) ‘ 
LixcoLn MINSTER constitutes the latest addition to 
Bell’s useful and delightful “‘ Cathedral Series.” The 
new volume, which is up to the level of its prede- 
cessors, is written by one not previously known as 
a local authority. large a stock of materials is 
in existence that the chief difficulty in the way of 
Mr. Kendrick has been that of selection. In addi- 
tion to Freeman, Parker, and other authorities, 
our ever-lamented friend Precentor Venables was 
unwearied in research, and _ his published writ- 
ings have been constantly laid under contribution. 
Mr. Kendrick has to congratulated on the 
manner in which he has employed the matter 
at his disposal, and his volume is both read- 
able and trustworthy. In explaining (p. 61) the 
symmetrical proportions of the Lincoln tower our 
author quotes from a pocket guide to Lincolnshire 
by Sir Charles Anderson, revised by Canon Maddi- 
son, that the tower, 25 feet below the parapet, is 
gathered in “about 24 inches.” We had_ sup- 
posed, but find we are in error, that it is gathered 
in 12 inches. It is a matter for rejoicing that 
Wren in 1674 did not take, in constructing on the 
north side of the cloisters the present arcade with 
the library above it, “the least care to let his 
work harmonize with its surroundings,” or we might 
have had a result like the western towers at West- 
minster. The property of Coleswegen, to which 
reference is made, was situated to the east of the 


lower city, near to the Monks’ Abbey. The towers 
of St. Mary-le-Wigford and St. Peter-at-Gowts, 
built by him, are moderately early Saxon, of about 
the same date as Stow Church. The illustrations, | 
nearly fifty in number, chiefly from photographs, | 
present many admirable views, both exterior and 
interior, including, of course, the famous Lincoln 
Imp, together with some of the sculptures of the | 
lovely angel choir, At the close is a list of the 
holders of the see from Bishop Remigius, 1067-1092, 
to Bishop King, the present possessor. 

To the Fortnightly Mr. J. C. Bailey contributes a 
sound piece of criticism upon ‘ The Sonnets of M. de 
Heredia.’ English people know little concerning 
these fine and flawless productions, and not much | 


more concerning their author, perhaps the most 
distinguished poet among the Parnassians, and 
a native, so far as birth is concerned, of 
Cuba. Mr. Bailey draws a species of comparison 
between M. de Heredia and Pindar. The resem- 
blance does not extend beyond bringing to the 
treatment of great things and small “ the gift of a 
style of unequalled felicity.” To the student of 
French poetry it is, however, needless to recom- 
mend afresh the author of ‘ Les Trophées.’ Follow- 
ing this comes a burst of triumph from Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, the theme of which is ‘Imperial Penny 
Postage at Last.’ Mr. Albert D. Vodien con- 
tributes a — and readable article upon ‘The 
Spy-Mania and the Revanche Idea,’ the latter a 
subject of considerable importance, seeing the 
influence it will exert over the reception of the 
Tsar’s eirenicon, The Marquis de Ruvigny and 
Mr. Cranstoun Metcalfe write upon ‘ The Carlist 
Policy in Spain,’ and are, as our readers may 
prepared to hear, wholly on the side of Don Carlos. 
A very attractive article is that entitled ‘A Bio- 
graphy.’ Another paper to which attention will 
naturally be directed is on ‘Prince Bismarck.’ 
—The contest between Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
Mr. Mallock is still being waged in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Mr. William Sharp draws atten- 
tion to the — and constant y augmentin 
series of ‘Art Treasures of America.’ The Unit 
States, Mr. Sharp holds, is “‘on the way to 
become the Louvre of the nations.” A good joke 
is told concerning a schoolboy who, in answer to 
an examiner, declared that Barbizon was some- 
where between New York and Boston. The mate- 
rials are, it amg | be supposed, too rich for one 
article, and Mr. Sharp’s work is but a first instal- 
ment. Mr. Frederic Harrison writes brilliantly and 
constncingy concerning ‘The Historical Method 
of J. A. Froude.’ The close is what might have 
been expected : “ Froude’s ‘ History of England’ is 
far from being trustworthy; but it is a fine com- 
position, which, if it has not the monumental 
veracity of Thucydides, has much of the pictorial 
charm of Herodotus and Livy.” Mr. Oswald John 
Simon deals with the projected ‘Return of the 
Jews to Palestine.’ Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson depicts 
in animated style ‘ Paris Prisons during the Terror.” 
Mr. Michael MacDonagh gives a curious list of 
‘Unparliamentary Expressions.’ Mr. W. 8. Lilly 
asks ‘What was Primitive Christianity? and Mr. 
Arthur Baring Koe narrates a very stimulating 
‘African Adventure.’— A good article in the Cen- 
tury is on ‘The Popular Superstitions of Europe,’ 
discussing ghosts, banshees, fairies, loup-garoux, 
and other uncanny creatures, of which M. André 
Castaigne reproduces the features; the frontis- 
— is a delightful picture by Hoppner of the 
-rincess Sophia, daughter of George III. Mr. 
Daniel C. Gilman writes on Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. A large portion of the contents of the 
magazine consists of articles in connexion with the 
late war. Special attention will be attached to a 
paper by Mr. Whitelaw Reid on ‘The Territory 
with which we are Threatened.’—How strong is or 
has been the war feeling in America is attested by 
the fact that in Scribner’s more than half the space 
is devoted to military subjects. The most interest- 
ing of these deal with the recent engagements with 
the Spaniards. It furnishes abundant proof how 


much heroism has been displayed that some of the 
most significant illustrations are supplied by men 
who were severely wounded. Among the peaceful 
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contributions is one on the Jungfrau Rallser. 
‘The Conscience of a Business Man’ is readable 
Some very sensible observa- 
tions are included in ‘The Point of View.’ 
Englishmen will read with gratification Grace 
Ellery Channing's ‘England.’— To Macmillan’s 
Mr. A. F. Robertson sends ‘The Home of the 
Black Dwarf,’ adding to what has been told us 
of the spot by Sir Walter Scott_and Mr. Lang. 
Writing on ‘The Bastille,’ Mr. Charles Whibley 
shows it before its destruction as a “ stately 
pleasure-house” rather than a prison. ‘The Story 
of Ram Singh’ is a striking record of Sikh heroism. 
Mr. H. F. Hall contributes ‘ Two Chapters of Irish 
History,’ and Mr. Godley describes ‘Oxford in the 
Eighteenth Century.’— The Pall Mail includes in 
its descriptions of English palaces and homes an 
account by Lord Henry Scott of Dalkeith Palace, 
which, in addition to interior and exterior views, 
reproduces some of the more famous portraits. An 
account of ‘The Real ‘“‘Mark Twain”’ narrates 
some interesting particulars, and is illustrated 
by some good portraits. Sir Charles Dilke is 
not very sanguine as to ‘An Anglo-American 


and sympathetic. 


Alliance,’ though he holds such to be “just 
ible.” Relations, it may be, will become 
continually closer. ‘Ranging the Dykes > is a 


characteristic contribution of “‘A Son of the 
Marshes.” Sir Walter Besant continues his papers 
on South London, and deals in very interesting 
fashion with the Bankside in Elizabethan times. 
*From a Cornish Window’ remains amusing. — 
*The Si of San Sebastian,’ contributed by the 
Rev. to the Cornhill, a doleful 
story of English mismanagement and consequent 
loss of life. Mr. Karl Blind gives, under the title ‘In 
Years of Storm and Stress,’ an animated account of 
his sufferings in revolutionary days. ‘ The Etching- 
Letters’ are agreeably and amusingly con- 
tinued. ‘The Miseries of Human Life’ is a not 
very successful attempt to revive our interest in an 
old and exploded vein of humour. Mr. Frank T. 
Bullen depicts ‘ Devil Fish,’ and Miss C. Bolitho 
describes a ride through Rupshu. The penul- 
timate part is given of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
‘Castle Inn.’—It startles one at first to see at the 
foot of Jemple Bar the signature as publishers of 
Macmillan & Co. in place of Bentley. The literary 
world was, however, pogo for the change. 
Ample materials for ‘Frederic Hervey, Earl and 
Bishop,’ exist in ‘The Letter-Books of John Her- 
vey’ and other recent publications. An anima 
account is given of ‘The Battle of Leuthen.’ 
* Pope and Horace’ is a well-written and plausible 
per. ‘St. Frond de Périgueux’ deals with a 
ana edifice but little known to English travellers. 
‘A Gutter Merchant’ has a misquotation from 
‘Lear,’ the more curious since it is definitel 
announced as “ correct.”—Mr. F. P. Gibbon sends 
to the Gentleman’s ‘The Record of the Sikhs.’ 
‘The Angels of the Divine Comedy’ has much 
interest to students of Dante. Mr. H. Brierley 
describes ‘ The Great White Horse of Yorkshire,’ of 
the existence of which we were unaware. ‘ Beside 
the Dove’ gives a pleasant picture of travel in 
Derbyshire. — ‘ Potentates in Pinafores’ gives, in 
the English Illustrated, an account of child rulers, 
principally, though not wholly, of the present 
century. ‘The Great Adventurer’ brings the career 
of Napoleon to a close. Mr. William Simpson has 
some personal recollections of ‘The Guards at 
Inkerman.’ ‘Jersey Cattle’ is a pleasant article 


leas. .ustrated.—To Longman’s Mr. Rider 
Taggar. ~pplies a long first instalment of ‘A 
Farmer’s 1 var.’ The writer seems to be solving the 
woblem how to make farming pay. Mr. Brander 
Matthews’s ‘ Enqu*-v as to Rhyme’ is good, but not 
quite convincing. \,e are far from agreeing with 
all the views put forth. Some rimes he looks on 
as defective have a claim all theirown. Mr. Lan 

is entertaining, as is his wont, in ‘ At the Sign o 


the Ship.’—In addition to the customary selection’ 


of short tales Chapman’s has an articl c 
by Mr. F. Gale. cle on cricket 


THE Antiquary for August is not an interesting 
number. With two exceptions the articles are 
poor. ‘Notes of the Month’ are always well done 
and there is a paper on ‘ Bishops’ Gloves,’ by H. J. 
Freasy, which is full of useful matter. The re- 
mainder of the number is not so good as to call for 
any remark from us. 


_TuHe August number of the Genealoyical Maga- 
zine is not of any especial note. It contains no 
paper of much interest. The editor offers the sum 
of ten shillings each for articles upon the following 
words: duke, marquess, earl, count, viscount, 
baron, lord, baronet, knight, esquire. We cer- 
tainly think this is a strange proceeding on the 
— of a magazine which should appeal to the 
earned. 


Unpenr the title of The Cromer Express the Great 
Eastern Railway Company publishes a short illus- 
trated guide to spots of interest between London 
and the popular Norfolk watering-place. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 

ices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Pertinax (“Supposed Graffito of the Cruci- 
fixion”).—The representation to which you allude 
was proved not to be genuine. 

W. Locn, Keble College (‘* Lyra Innocentium” 
—Shall appear without delay. 


NOTICR. 
itorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


THE FORTRESS OF YADASARA. 


Chapters XI. to XVIIL 


AT the ELEVENTH HOUR, 
BROKEN LIVES. 

BY FLAG-SIGNAL, 

HARTMANN’S BACILLUS, 
MISS CHESTER, SPECULATOR. 


if AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 
TIMOTHY’S TREASURE. 

TO MAKE the BALANCE TRUE. 
WHAT DID IT MATTER? 


il ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 

f A DAY at a FRENCH CHATEAU. 
FASHIONS. 

FLEET STREET and LITERATURE. 

GREAT MEN’S VIEWS on LIFE. 

HEADS and HATS. 

HER MAJESTY’S SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. 

INQUESTS and VERDICTS. 

MILKY WAY LEGENDS. 

OLD-FASHIONED PARENTAL DISCIPLINE. 
PHRASES and their PARENTS. 

SOME HUMOURS of COMPOSERS. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


SPODE EMBROIDERY. 

The FAMILY DOCTOR: Accidents to the Knee. 
The ISLAND of ALDERNEY. 

The QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 

The RHINOGS. 

The TABLE: the Right Use of Meat. 

TITLES of ADDRESS. 

UNFINISHED BOOKS. 

VARIETY in BEAUTY, 

WEAKNESSES of the GREAT. 


POETRY, ODDS and ENDS, CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, &c. 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St, Bride Street, E.C. 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
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A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


: 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 

THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE DESCRIBED. 

These Volumes will prove to be valuable adjuncts to the Works 


ont 
i 


in village and other Libraries. 

ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol. 10 ... 8S 
CASS8BLL’'S FAMILY MAGAZINE. December, 1496, to May, 1897... 
June, 1897, to November, 1897 ... eee &6 
q CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 4, and 28 eee each 8 6 .. 3 6 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1884, on soiled . 80..3 0 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for 1893, January to June ... one one 86 ww 3 6 4 
For July to December... ese 86... 3 6 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1889 exe on ow eve os 764 386 
———— Vol. for 1690 ... ove ove soe oe eco ove woe oe 6 we 3 6 
UNIVERSAL The. Vols. 5 eve one eve each 126... 3 0 
BELGRAVIA magaanen. January to December, 1890, slightly soiled, 3 vols. ee ose ose one - 40 
January to December, 1+91, slightly soiled, 3 vols. ove 40 
CHAMBERS'’S JOURNAL of SCIBNOK, ond ARTS. Vol for 1891... 90... 36 
Vol. for 1892 .. one w 
——— Vol. for 1593 ... eee ose woe ese ose ase 
—— Vol. for 1894 ... ene se on on eve eve ove eco ons ow 9 O..3 6 
Vol. for 1895 ... exe on ose oon one owe wo w 
Vol. for 1596 ... 9Ow 
Vol, for 1597 ... ese eve eco ove ese ves on 8 6 

MAGAZINES, Volumes bound int new y cloth. 

BELGRAVIA. January to April, 1895 
May to August, 1895 @S 
to December, 1895 
January to ‘Apri 1896... 76 w 36 
May to August, 1506 w 3 6 
September to December, om wale 70..30 
January to June, 1897 ony ons on wa 6 © 
LONDON SOCIETY. January to June, 1697 wee an on 
—— July to December, 1897 76 we 3 6 
MACMILLAN’S. November, 1892, to April, 1893... tS 
May to Octoter, 1897 ove ose wo €6 w 
NINBTBENTH CENTURY. Sane, 1992 dee on on om one 
one ese eos BO © 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at néarly 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, §c., sent free upon application to 136, STRAND, LONDON. 


Lane, B.C. ; and Published by 


Printed by — EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Kream’'s Baildings, Chancery 
C. FRANCIS at bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, Saterday, September 10, 1808. 
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